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The  shivering  boy  huddles  in  a pathetically  dilapidated  excuse  of  a subway  station,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
hobo  crumpled  in  the  corner  across  from  him.  The  guy  looks  nervous.  Probably  smells  the  aroma.  He  clutches 
the  jagged  rock  hidden  under  his  rags  just  a little  bit  tighter,  as  his  pitiful  excuse  of  a fire  strains  to  defy  the 
bleak  desolation  of  its  surroundings.  The  boy  bites  his  tongue  at  the  vague  temptation  to  congratulate  himself 
for  catching  the  rat  now  cooking  atop  that  fire,  then  curses  mentally  at  the  freezing  chill  that  drags  across 
his  skin  and  bones  like  an  icy  scythe.  It  would  feel  so  good  to  go  to  sleep,  but  he  does  not  dare,  suppressing  a 
shudder  at  the  tales  of  those  who  have  done  so  in  this  brutal  winter  cold  and  never  woken  up  again.  Suddenly 
his  brain  jerks  into  sluggish  awareness  as  the  hobo  makes  a sudden  move  toward  the  fire,  only  to  offer  a 
veritable  Holy  Grail  in  his  withered  right  hand.  A can  of  beans  - enough  to  last  a person  at  least  a week.  The 
crags  of  the  man's  face  scrape  together  as  he  speaks. 

“You  look  hungry,  young  one  . . . my  name  is  Soh,  what  about  you?” 

“ . . . Call  nie  Hyun." 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  boy  allows  himself  to  smile.  Maybe  life  wasn't  so  cruel  after  all,  when  at 
least  there  was  the  compassion  of  other  people  to  brighten  it.  He  awkwardly  searches  his  pockets  for  some 
small  token  to  give  the  old  man  in  gratitude,  and  produces  a tattered  scrap  of  paper  with  a breathtakingly  vivid 
sketch  of  a sunset  emblazoned  in  brilliant  red  and  yellow.  Dimly,  he  remembers  swearing  to  a long-dead  friend 
that  he  would  never  part  with  this  last  vestige  of  his  former  life.  Now,  it  is  just  another  relic  of  a past  that  is 
never  too  far,  but  never  close  enough  to  grasp  again. 

The  young  man  sits  quietly  at  the  table  as  an  aching  ballad  by  the  Goo  Goo  Dolls  reverberates  through 
the  ballroom.  Sixty  feet  away,  the  D.J  watches  in  momentary  curiosity  as  the  mass  of  young  humanity  occupying 
the  floor  embraces  each  other  in  a tight,  wordlessly  passionate  slow  dance  - all  except  this  one.  For  crying  out 
loud,  does  this  guy  have  to  be  so  freakin’  stoic?  His  last  free  night  on  American  soil  for  God  knows  how  long, 
and  how  does  he  spend  it?  Sitting  at  that  table,  not  making  a sound,  as  his  friends  and  fellow  Marines  let  the 
music  wash  away  tomorrow  - that’s  how.  The  jockey  makes  a mental  shrug  as  he  turns  back  to  his  laptop.  Ah 
hell,  the  antisocial  ones  must  have  their  uses.  After  all,  it’s  probably  easier  for  a guy  with  barely  any  friends  to 
pull  a trigger,  right? 

Idly  noticing  the  DJ’s  temporary  fascination  with  him,  the  young  man’s  eyes  drift  aimlessly  around  the 
room,  lost  in  thought.  For  years  he  has  been  trained  by  the  most  elite  fighting  force  in  the  world  to  kill  other 
human  beings  as  methodically  and  effectively  as  possible.  In  coming  weeks,  those  skills,  if  they  could  really  be 
called  that,  will  be  put  to  the  test.  Though  he  would  never  admit  it  to  anyone  he  knows,  he  is  at  heart  deeply 
afraid  that  the  second  he  takes  another  life  will  be  the  second  he  loses  a part  of  his  own  humanity  forever.  His 
best  friend  had  tried  to  comfort  him  with  the  knowledge  that  every  soul  from  Agincourt  and  before  to  D-Day 
and  beyond  has  faced  this  same  fear  on  the  eve  of  war.  He  wonders,  unsure  if  he  wants  to  know  the  answer, 
whether  those  countless  millions  also  felt  the  kind  of  killer  instinct  that  has  unsettled  him  recently.  It  is  a 
twisted  emotion  of  the  likes  he  has  never  experienced,  a merciless  hunter  unleashed  by  the  art  of  war  at  its 
most  visceral.  It  is  an  instinct  that  renders  him  unrecognizable  to  himself  when  let  loose,  and  that  frightens  him 
more  profoundly  than  the  possibility  of  his  own  death  ever  could.  He  slumps  back  in  his  chair,  fighting  off  an 
odd  feeling  of  despair,  as  Johnny  Rzeznik’s  voice  echoes  its  plaintive  angst  through  the  drowsy  haze  of  young 
lives  lost  in  the  moment. 
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“And  you  can’t  stop  the  tears  that  ain't  comin  / Or  the  moment  of  truth  in  your  lies  / When  everything 
feels  like  the  movies  / Yeah  you  bleed  just  to  know  you’re  alive  . . 

The  boy  slams  his  back  against  the  wall  of  the  abandoned  preschool  facility,  hyperventilating  in 
confusion  and  terror.  In  the  distance  he  hears  massive  explosions  that  sound  like  God  slamming  his  fist  into 
the  ground,  as  the  American  planes  bomb  the  army  positions.  He  cradles  his  rusty,  outdated  rifle  as  if  it  could 
somehow  provide  him  some  meager  protection  against  the  faceless  enemy  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  fight. 

The  government  has  told  him  that  the  Americans  will  execute  without  mercy  anyone  they  capture  from  the 
self-proclaimed  heroic  civilian  resistance.  The  boy  glances  around  hopefully,  praying  against  all  hope  that 
somebody  will  take  control  and  tell  him  that  he  will  live  to  see  another  sunset.  There  is  nothing.  Only  the  slow, 
equally  panicked  breathing  of  six  other  youths,  and  a frightened  young  Party  official  who  nervously  order  two 
of  them  to  scout  out  the  street  corner  ahead.  That  old  man  Soh  had  told  him  something  different;  that  the 
Americans  would  treat  him  kindly,  give  him  blankets  and  food  and  a warm  bed  to  sleep  on.  The  boy  shook 
his  head  sadly.  Nobody  could  possibly  be  that  wealthy,  even  the  Americans.  After  all,  it  seemed  like  they  were 
more  focused  on  making  impressive  weapons  of  war  than  anything  else.  He  abruptly  hears  panicked  shouts 
from  the  corner,  followed  by  a blistering  hail  of  gunfire.  Bile  rises  from  his  stomach,  and  it  drains  the  last  of 
his  emotional  strength  to  keep  from  crying  under  the  sheer  crushing  terror  he  now  feels.  The  gun  that  felt 
comfortable  a moment  ago  now  seems  like  a revolting  piece  of  alien  plastic  molded  to  his  fingers.  His  throat, 
already  painfully  dry  from  thirst,  feels  strangled  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  Party  official  whispers  frantically  to 
get  ready  as  the  subdued  patter  of  footsteps  around  the  corner  grows  steadily  closer. 

The  young  man  feels  his  pulse  throbbing  through  the  veins  of  his  temples  as  his  eyes  scan  the  abandoned 
street  before  him.  Grim  tension  radiates  from  his  team  as  the  Marines  advances  guardedly  towards  an 
abandoned  school  facility.  It  seems  clear  up  to  now,  so  far  so  good,  and  - feet.  Gunfire.  Fragments  of  pavement 
kicking  into  the  air.  Oh  God,  oh  my  God,  not  like  this,  not  like  this.  Desperate  adrenaline  empties  into  his  veins 
as  he  and  his  pointment  swing  around,  line  of  fire  following  line  of  sight.  A charge.  No  technique,  not  tactics 

- only  a bedraggled  suicide  dash  by  a group  of  kids  who  looked  barely  old  enough  to  shave.  His  teammates 
open  fire  immediately,  the  M-i6s  roaring  like  caged  tsunamis.  He  does  not.  Instead,  time  seems  to  decelerate 
as  he  raises  his  weapon  to  bear.  The  boys  wear  no  body  armor  of  any  kind.  He  watches  as  two  are  killed 
instantly,  collapsing  like  deadweight.;  the  older-looking  official  crumples  in  a heap  a split-second  later.  The 
young  man  raises  his  eyes  and  meets  the  frantic  gaze  of  one  gun-toting  boy  whose  eyes  bore  directly  into  his 
deepest  conscience.  In  that  gaze,  he  is  shocked  to  see  a desperation  born  of  such  untold  suffering  as  to  be  nearly 
unspeakable.  He  sees  a cold,  haggard,  starving  teen  fighting  for  no  reason  other  than  to  save  his  own  life  - a 
young  man  who  could  very  well  have  been  him,  born  to  the  wrong  time  and  place. 

He  sees  the  boy’s  eyes  abruptly  empty  of  life,  the  face  briefly  contorting  in  a final  expression  of  agony  as 
he  tumbles  limp  to  the  pavement.  The  young  man  looks  to  his  left,  to  his  right.  None  of  his  pointmen  have  fired 
the  shot.  It  is  only  when  the  thin  waft  of  smoke  rises  from  his  own  rifle  barrel  that  he  knows.  A deep  shudder 
passes  through  him  as  he  stares  numbly  at  the  boy’s  frozen  irises.  They  are  warm  autumn  brown  like  hers 

- what  was  that  saying  he  had  told  her  the  night  he  left?  Windows  . . . 

Eyes  are  the  windows  to  the  soul. 

He  gently  closes  the  boy’s  eyes,  clenching  his  jaw  against  a sudden  twinge  of  grief,  as  the  setting  sun 
blazes  overhead  in  a faraway  crimson  gold. 


-Jonathan  Yee,  I 
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AKE  UP 


||LRich,  dark  leaves  full  of  poison 
- : Rooted  in  a garden  so  rare. 

If  its  purity  still  existed  on  Earth 
Would  I even  be  here? 

If  Fearless  Eve  and  spineless  Adam 
Could  have  avoided  their  fate, 
Remained  in  that  protective  gate  and  watched  the 
flowers  grow 

If  only  if  only  they  didn’t  have  to  know 
What  life  with  clothing  tastes  like. 

Sweet,  succulent  juice  ran  down  her  lips 
As  she  was  awakened  from  her  dream. 
“C’mon  Adam,  you  have  to  wake  up,  too 
Close  your  eyes  and  take  a bite.” 
Whole-heatedly  Adam  shouted,  “alright!” 
Grinning,  the  snake  slithered  round  the  two 
Hissing,  “Run  for  it!  Go!  You’re  free!” 
Confused,  both  Adam  and  Eve  asked,  “what  ever 
doth  thou  mean?” 

With  a tear-drop  rolling  down  his  cheek,  God 
Whispered,  “you’ll  see.” 

I wake  up  each  morning 
Greeted  by  the  chilly  morning  air, 
Exhausted  and  late. 

Showered,  I dress  in  front  of  the  TV. 

Maybe  I didn’t  want  to  see,  Adam!  Eve! 
Thieves. ..you  stole  Eden  from  me. 


I don’t  even  like  fruit... 


-Jazmine  Coleman,  II 
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Yesterday  I told  you  a story 
And  you  said  it  was  good 
Except  for  the  purple  pumpkins 
So  I cut  them  out  and  told 
The  story  to  your  pet  frog 
He  didn’t  croak,  but  I think 
He  blinked  an  eye  once 
That’s  good,  right? 

So  this  time  I wrote  it  down 
On  the  back  of  a receipt 
Found  in  my  mother’s  purse 
For  a gallon  of  milk,  a carton 
Of  strawberries,  and  a bottle 
Of  dishwashing  liquid 
I thought  of  writing  it  on  tree  bark 
Because,  as  you  know 
There  are  trees  in  my  story 
But  there  aren’t  any  trees  nearby 


Only  hot  dog  stands 
I put  my  story  in  an  envelope 
And  it  put  in  the  mailbox 
Before  going  out  to  play  with  you 
Because  I needed  to  pass  the  time 
In  two  weeks,  I’ll  get  a large 
Cardboard  box  with  my  name  on  it 
And  I’ll  open  it  only  to  find 
Lots  of  bubble  wrap 
Which  I’ll  give  to  you 
And  your  frog  can  have  the  box 
As  tokens  of  my  appreciation 
But  I’m  going  to  keep 
The  complimentary  bottle 
Of  dishwashing  liquid  and  the  letter 
That  says  “receipts  don’t  sell 
And  neither  do  the  “blue  oranges” 


- Natasha  Ramanayake  I 
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The  story  of  Ariadne  is  part  of  one  of  the  best-known  and  loved  Greco-Roman  myths.  She  fell  in  love 
with  Prince  Theseus  of  Athens  when  he  came  to  Crete  to  slay  the  Minotaur  and  helped  him  by  giving  him  a 
ball  of  thread  that  would  show  him  how  to  escape  the  labyrinth  where  the  monster  was  housed.  She  then  ran 
away  with  him,  thinking  that  she  would  return  with  him  to  Athens  and  marry  him  there.  In  fine  heroic  tradi- 
tion, he  instead  abandonded  her  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  Dionysus,  god  of  wine,  found  her  and  made 
her  his  consort. 


O 

The  club  was  smoky.  She  choked  on  cigarette  smoke  and  stared  desperately  into  the  dim  room,  where 
the  darkness  was  occasionally  broken  by  brilliant  flashes  of  light.  ‘Where  is  he?’ 

“You  looking  for  something,  babe?” 

She  spun  around  to  face  the  speaker,  male  white  Caucasian,  late  twenties,  five  ten  black  hair  brown  eyes. 
“Someone,”  she  corrected  coldly. 

“Suit  yourself.”  He  lifted  both  hands  in  a show  of  innocence  and  backed  away. 

She  ignored  him,  still  peering  anxiously  into  the  gloom,  searching  for  the  man  who  had  promised  to 
meet  her. 

Male  white  Caucasian  midthirties  six  one  blond  hair  blue  eyes. 

He  wasn’t  there. 

Three  hours  later  she  was  still  in  the  dark  smoky  club,  no  longer  waiting  for  the  man  who  had  not 
come  but  rather  drowning  her  sorrows  in  a series  of  exotic-sounding  drinks.  “Sex  on  the  Beach,”  she  requested 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  slur  her  words  noticeably.  The  bartender,  male  Hispanic  late  thirties  five  seven  black  hair 
black  eyes,  noticed  anyway,  but  mixed  the  drink.  She’d  already  paid. 

“Shift’s  over,  Max.”  Male  white  Caucasian,  late  twenties,  five  ten  black  hair  brown  eyes.  “Can  I get  you 
anything,  lady?” 

“I’m  fine,”  she  replied,  the  intended  dignity  of  her  response  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  quiver  in  her 
voice. 

“Let  me  know  if  there’s  anything  else  you  want.”  He  smiled,  perfect  white  teeth  flashing. 

A few  minutes  later,  he  was  back,  again  checking  if  she  was  satisfied  with  her  drink.  This  time  she 
cracked. 

“He’s  not  coming,”  she  announced,  no  longer  caring  that  her  words  slurred  together. 

“Who?” 

“Bastard.  Bought  him  a plane  ticket  all  the  way  from  England  - met  him  on  vacation.  Just  had  a few 
things  to  do,  he  said.  Hah!”  she  laughed  harshly.  “A  few  things  he  had  to  wrap  up  before  he’d  meet  me. 
I’m  such  an  idiot.” 
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The  inevitable  sympathetic  pat  on  the  hand,  the  bartender’s  trademark.  “Well,  we  have  a special  for 
ladies  in  your  position.  Next  drink’s  on  the  house. 

She  shrugged.  “I've  probably  had  enough.” 

He  mock-gasped,  "Heresy!  Here."  He  produced  a drink  and  placed  it  in  front  of  her.  “Try  it  at  least.” 
She  grimaced  and  sipped,  her  lips  unwillingly  twitching  upwards.  “It’s  good.” 

“See?  Trust  the  bartender,  love.” 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  glass  she  had  begun  to  see  him  in  a different  light.  “When’s 
your  shift  over?”  she  asked,  tossing  subtlety  to  the  winds. 

“For  you,  princess,  right  now.”  He  turned  to  call  to  a woman  further  down  the  bar.  “Alex!  Come  take 
over  for  me." 


The  girl  (female  African-American  early  twenties  five  eight  bleached  blond  hair  brown  eyes)  nodded 
agreeably  and  ducked  under  the  bar,  taking  his  place  in  a matter  of  moments.  “See  you  tomorrow,”  she  said  as 
she  refilled  a patron’s  beer. 


He  grinned  at  her  and  slid  out  to  join  the  woman.  “Come  along,  love,  I room  upstairs.” 


“Can  you  just  leave  like  that?” 


He  laughed  outright.  “Princess,  I'm  the  owner.”  He  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her  unresisting  frame  out 
of  the  room  and  up  a flight  of  stairs.  “Now  you  forget  all  about  that  rotten  bastard  who  left  you  high  and  dry. 
We'll  have  no  tears  in  bed!” 


Shapes  blurred  before  her  eyes,  a pair  of  charming  blue  eyes  in  a freckled  pale  face  swirling  into 
chocolate  brown  framed  with  thick  lashes  set  in  a golden  face.  “All  right.” 


“That’s  the  spirit,  babv-doll.  Now  come  give  us  a kiss.” 


She  leaned  forward  like  an  automation,  kissing  him  because  it  seemed  like  the  thing  to  do,  and  as  she 
continued  to  press  her  soft  red  painted  lips  against  his,  she  forgot  she  had  ever  been  anywhere  but  the  smoky 
club  and  the  large  but  messy  apartment,  forgot  entirely  that  she  had  once  loved  a man  with  blue  eyes. 


-Veronica  Koven-Matasy,  III 
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Aurora  approaches,  the  bright  stars  fade, 
and  the  overcast  sky  will  illuminate  soon 
as  a golden  orb  breaks  the  threshold  of  night, 
and  overwhelms  silver  beams  of  the  moon. 

Into  once-glittering  skies,  flares  of  gold  invade, 
turning  midnight  blue  into  flaming  red, 
which  melts  into  orange  as  world  ignites, 
colors  evolving  as  night’s  shroud  is  shred 

A descending  wave  of  brilliance  cascades, 
elucidating  remnants  of  hours  past. 
Shadow-cloaked  corners  are  engulfed  while  in  flight, 
overcome  as  the  emerging  daybreak  spreads  fast. 

To  slumbering  minds,  sleep  ends  its  serenade, 
bringing  closure  to  their  waltzing  dreams; 
aqueous  visions  pass,  no  struggle  nor  fight, 
but  vaporizing,  like  serene  water  into  steam. 

Sunlight  filtered  through  dusty  grey  shades, 
casting  rays  upon  unsuspecting  eyes, 
fills  a room  otherwise  devoid  of  light 
in  hopes  that  diurnal  souls  will  arise. 


-Eva  Cheung,  IV 
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Mountains  of  paper  and  plastic  bags,  each  identified  with  the  blue  Star  Market  insignia,  were  depos- 
ited randomly  covering  the  entire  kitchen  floor.  I only  had  the  strength  of  a four-year  old,  ordaining  me  with 
the  lightest  loads,  such  as  the  bread  and  eggs.  As  usual,  both  my  sister  and  I assisted  my  parents  in  placing 
the  right  food  items  in  their  destined  place.  The  bread  went  on  the  counter;  the  eggs  went  into  the  egg  slots 
in  the  refrigerator.  Of  course  at  the  time,  neither  the  bread  nor  the  eggs  were  on  my  mind.  As  if  on  cue,  Mom 
retrieved  the  large,  round,  glass,  one  great  gallon  jar  with  a snow-white  cap,  contrasting  with  the  bright  radiat- 
ing red  coming  from  within.  My  sister,  obviously  with  the  ability  to  read  minds,  suggested  to  her,  “Let's  open  it 
now!  Please?” 

“After  dinner.”  My  father’s  booming  voice  cuts  through  our  excitement  and  shredded  it  to  fear,  then 
disappointment. 

My  bowl  of  rice  was  finished  abnormally  fast  and  my  sister  still  with  a chunk  of  chicken  to  the  side  of 
cheek  asked,  “How  about  now?  Please!?"  The  container  was  shown  again  and  so  was  our  anticipation.  It  was 
just  like  the  ones  in  the  movies  and  pictures.  It  made  the  word  “please"  all  the  more  powerful.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  the  highlight  of  my  day.  It  looked  exactly  like  it  did  when  we  were  staring  at  it  for  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
market,  hoping  Mom  would  get  the  hint.  I had  memorized  the  beautiful  bold  letters  spelling  out  “Royal  Anne 
Quality  Maraschino  Cherries  with  Stems”  with  the  blue  and  red  stripes.  Sshhk-pop!  The  smell  of  pure  sweet- 
ness filled  the  kitchen.  It  was  finally  opened  and  some  of  the  lazily  thick,  bright  red  syrup  stained  Mom’s  hands. 

Not  being  able  to  wait,  I got  the  first  dripping,  electric  red  cherry.  In  a second  the  whole  fruit  was  in 
my  mouth.  Everything  stops.  There  was  something  very  wrong.  My  smile  would  not  turn  right  side  up.  The 
strange  syrup  was  slowly  seeping  down  my  throat,  trying  to  burn  everything  in  its  trail  with  over  exaggerated 
sweetness.  Maybe  it  just  had  too  much  syrup.  So  I bit  down  on  the  cherry,  hoping  for  something  resembling  a 
fruit.  Sadly  enough,  the  cherries  had  been  bathing  in  that  syrup,  probably  longer  than  I had  been  alive,  mak- 
ing the  taste  of  the  long  awaited  bloody  red  cherry  one  with  the  offending  syrup.  Not  being  able  to  swallow,  I 
reached  for  the  nearest  brown  Star  Market  bag  and  bid  farewell  to  something  I had  always  wished  to  eat  and 
now  couldn’t  wait  to  regurgitate.  In  hopes  of  washing  out  the  horrible  taste,  I chugged  down  my  familiar  cup  of 
refreshing  Tropicana  Orange  Juice.  However,  Royal  Anne  had  wanted  to  be  difficult  and  made  my  orange  juice 
as  disgusting  as  the  cherry.  The  sweetness  of  the  masquerading  fruit  has  turned  my  savior  into  an  unbearably 
sour  beverage. 

Never  again.  Not  even  with  sundae  ice  creams.  Royal  Anne,  I would  like  all  my  pleases  without  the  cher- 
ries on  top,  thank  you. 


-Sueann  Leung,  II 
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daughter  Marilyn 

overdosed  on  heroin 

her  baby  began  to  cry 

poor  wretched  mother 

never  cared  for  another 

nobody  wondered  why. 

split  his  wound  that  began  to  heal 

reminded  that  his  veins  aren’t  steel 

but  he  begged  himself  to  lie 

knowing  that  love  is  old 

he  smiled  the  night  his  heart  turned  cold 

nobody  wondered  why. 

game  over  and  the  winner  won 

got  the  chance  to  bury  his  son 

little  boys  never  want  to  die 

family  values  let  out  a sigh 

they  shut  their  mouths  and  bid  goodbye 

nobody  wanted  to  wonder  why. 


-Nikki  Wells,  III 
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Last  Christmas  we  gave  my  dad  a hat,  a simple  black  baseball  hat,  unremarkable  except  for  the  bright 
red  stitching  across  the  front  spelling  out  “Jefe”. 

Jefe:  the  chief,  the  boss,  the  head  of  the  family,  pater,  daddy,  Sir.  The  guy— according  to  a four  year  old 
me— who  goes  gawlfin'  all  the  time. 

Everyday  at  dinner  we  sit,  me  at  the  end  of  the  table,  my  mom  next  to  me,  Christine  to  her  right,  and 
Carolyn  at  my  left.  He  sits  at  the  very  head  of  the  table,  in  his  Boston  College  Alumni  chair,  presiding  over  us 
all.  Conversation  flows  easily,  focused  on  him,  but  for  the  occasional  interruption.  These  breaks  are  usually 
comments  by  my  father  over  our  table  manners.  Somehow,  they  are  usually  directed  at  me. 

For  about  a month,  my  faux  paux  of  choice  was  holding  my  cup  in  one  hand  and  a fork  in  the  other.. .a 
nasty  truck  driver  habit.  As  a frequent  perpetrator,  I was  constantly  being  berated  for  this  mistake.  My  father 
would  watch  me  silently,  waiting,  waiting  for  me  to  do  the  evil  deed.  Inevitably,  it  would  occur,  and  a new  and 
radical  punishment  devised.  I was  forced  to  take  my  milk  and  put  it  on  the  stairs.  The  meant  that  every  time  I 
needed  a drink  I had  to  get  up  and  walk  to  the  stairs  to  drink  from  it,  breaking  me  from  the  habit.  I was  not  so 
easily  cowed,  and  proceeded  to  flout  his  punishment  in  this  way:  take  a bite,  get  up,  walk  to  the  stairs,  drink, 
come  back,  sit  down,  take  a bite,  get  up...  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

.Also  at  the  dinner  table,  my  dad  suddenly  becomes  a reckless  gambler.  When  I was  ten  and  making 
generalizations  about  the  French  language,  he  bet  me  twenty  dollars  that  I could  not  name  twenty  French 
words.  At  around  the  fifteenth  word,  I remembered  the  lyrics  to  Frere  Jacques.  A bogus  time  limit  was 
installed,  and  I lost.  Also  at  the  dinner  table,  my  father  bet  my  little  sister  that  she  couldn't  jump  rope  one 
hundred  times.  With  no  bogus  time  limit,  my  little  sister  won. 

My  father  played  football  at  BC  during  the  seventies,  a defensive  end.  His  uniform  is  stored,  folded,  in 
a set  of  drawers  in  my  room.  On  Halloween  it  is  worn  as  a costume,  with  one  of  my  sisters  proudly  parading 
around  in  that  jersey  with  Glandorf  76  on  the  back.  Football  was  the  force  that  brought  my  father  to  Boston. 

It  was  the  force  that  brought  my  parents  together.  Football  is  the  standard  to  which  all  pain  and  suffering  is 


compared. 


“Daddy,  my  arm  hurts!” 

“Let’s  go  to  the  hospital  then.  The  doctor  will  chop  it  off.” 

I was  four. 

Last  week... 

“Daddy,  my  leg  hurts!” 

“It’s  growing  pains.” 

I’m  sixteen,  and  five  foot  nine. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  lightest  cough  has  incapacitated  him  for  days,  sending  the  house  into  a restless 
quiet,  until  he  emerges  back  from  his  grave. 

Moods  come  upon  my  father  with  little  warning.  A sock  left  on  the  stairs,  a smudge  on  the  light  switch, 
and  he  is  off...  the  floodgates  are  opened. 

As  a little  girl,  wTien  these  moods  struck  we  would  find  refuge  with  my  mother.  She  would  take  us 
shopping,  W'here  we  would  wait  out  the  storm  amid  the  racks  at  Filene’s,  and  running  around  the  fountains  at 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Mall.  We  wrould  return  a safe  while  later,  laden  with  purchases  to  find  Jefe  snoring  in  front  of 


the  TV. 
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My  mom,  sisters,  and  I have  amassed  quite  a wardrobe. 

Some  item  of  this  wardrobe  is  invariably  left  around  again,  and  a new  storm  erupts,  and  the  cycle 
continues. 

Just  now  my  father  has  struck  off  on  a rant  about  my  inability  to  type,  I nod  sadly. 

Yes,  sir.  No,  sir.  I'll  learn  howto  type  tomorrow,  sir. 

Tomorrow,  he  will  rage  over  my  jeans  with  the  holes  in  them.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time  maybe 
tomorrow  he’ll  butter  my  waffles  at  breakfast.  Or  maybe  he’ll  let  me  sit  next  to  him  in  the  big  chair  in  the  TV 
room,  without  yelling  at  me  about  squashing  his  leg.  Perhaps,  while  watching  TV  he’ll  laugh  at  the  Simpsons, 
the  kind  of  laugh  that  infects  us  all.  He’ll  say  thank  you  for  picking  up  the  tissue  on  the  ground.  He'll 
congratulate  me  on  my  history  test.  He’ll  hug  me  when  I come  home. 

On  his  car  keys,  there  is  a fat,  stuffed,  green  dinosaur  key  chain,  a Christmas  gift  from  Carolyn  in 
kindergarten.  It’s  dirty  and  worn  and  floppy,  and  it  guards  my  dad's  keys.  From  what,  I don’t  know.  What  I 
do  know  is  that,  despite  its  age  and  appearance  it  still  makes  me  smile  to  see  it  on  the  kitchen  table  next  to  my 
dad’s  wallet.  It  sits  there,  waiting,  the  smiling  dinosaur  keychain...  big,  and  outrageous,  and  proud. 

-Lee  Glandorf,  II 
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I strained 
from  your 

undeniable  magnetism 

a world  away 
you  are  waiting 
patiently 
you  know 

I must  come  back  to  you 

unwhole 
I realize 
that  later 
I must  leave 
my  life 
to  return 
yours 

where  my 
grandfather  left  off 


I shall  begin 
as  my  father 
could  not 

I shall  carry  the 
bucket  of  water 
up  the  rocky  hill 
to  you 

so  you  can  drink 
because  I know 
that  you  must  be 
thirsty  after 
all  these  years 


and  my  hands  will  become  olive  and  rough 
as  he  was  and  he 
longed  but  couldn’t  be 

I am  told  that 
the  East  is  not  in  me 
but  I am  the  eldest  daughter 
and  alone  I shall  leave  my  city 

I shall  return  to  my  family’s  farm 
in  Lebanon. 


-.Julia  Arnous,  IV 
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If  I were  to  say  “squeaky  toy,"  I'm  sure  I would  get  numerous  different  reactions  from  the  different 
people  I said  it  to.  The  elderly  would  probably  repeat  it  over  and  over  again,  or  clean  out  their  ears  and  ask  me 
to  repeat  myself.  Adults  would  look  at  me  oddly,  wondering  what  the  deeper  meaning  of  it  was  (because  eveiy 
good  adult  is  their  own  psychologist).  Teenagers  would  scoff  and  proceed  to  whisper  loudly  to  anyone  who  was 
nearby  how  “un-cool”  and  “whacked  out"  I was.  Toddlers  would  have  no  clue  what  I was  talking  about  as  they 
have  a vocabulary  primarily  consisting  of  “cookie"  and  “kukka".  Then  there  would  be  that  special  group  of  6-12 
year  olds  who  would  giggle  and  slap  me  a high  five  for  my  simple  phrase. 

For  some  reason  I think  that  my  friends  and  I should  belong  to  that  special  age. 

We  seem  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a child.  Each  one  of  us  is  able  to  find  humor 
in  the  smallest  thing.  This  view  of  the  world  is  often  mistaken  by  many  to  be  immaturity.  I think  that  it  takes  a 
very  mature  person  to  see  humor  in  anything,  even  sorrow. 

One  friend  in  particular  is  my  squeaky  toy.  That  one  person  who  always  knows  how  to  make  me  feel 
happy  inside.  I have  known  him  for  as  far  back  as  I can  remember,  yet  our  friendship  is  still  fairly  new.  We 
had  a discussion  the  other  day  about  how  it  is  we  got  so  close.  We  had  been  going  to  the  same  school  since 
kindergarten,  had  hung  around  with  the  same  group  of  people,  had  literally  grown  up  together.  Yet  we  had 
never  really  been  what  you  would  call  friends  - we  were  more  like  acquaintances,  or  classmates. 

He  told  me  that  in  seventh  grade  he  actually  hated  me.  He  thought  I was  stuck-up.  Then  he  apologized.  I 
didn't  care.  I didn't  really  like  him  that  much  either.  I thought  he  was  too  weird.  Then,  through  mutual  friends, 
our  awkwardness  melted  away.  I found  out  that  I liked  weird  much  more  than  I liked  normal,  and  he  realized 
that  I was  pretty  whacked  out  too.  We  saw  each  other  often  - on  the  bus,  at  friends’  parties,  or  at  the  movies.  It 
wasn't  until  the  beginning  of  10th  grade  that  I even  went  over  his  house  (even  though  we  were  a minute  walk 
away  from  each  other).  Then  we  found  out  how  much  we  had  in  common.  We  phoned  each  other  every  night, 
sometimes  to  simply  say  a random  word  at  one  another.  I definitely  liked  weird. 

Now  we  are  always  talking,  always  over  one  another’s  houses,  virtually  inseparable.  It  has  taken  me 
more  than  half  my  life  to  realize  just  hoe  much  we  have  in  common.  We  sit  next  to  each  other  at  the  movies, 
because  we  each  have  the  same  sick  sense  of  humor;  nobody  else  is  able  to  laugh  at  a main  character’s  demise 
like  we  can.  We  use  the  same  words  and  phrases,  like  how  he  adds  “-shki”  to  the  end  of  every  word,  or  how 
we  say  “krunk”  in  place  of  a different  four  letter  word  I am  so  fond  of.  We  like  the  same  movies,  books,  and 
television  shows.  Of  course  most  people  would  think  we  were  a match  made  in  heav  . . . maybe  hell  is  more 
fitting.  Even  our  friends  joke  about  our  “secret  relationship”.  It  would  never  work,  though.  We  would  probably 
drive  each  other  nuts  every  two  seconds. 

I am  easily  amused,  just  like  those  little  kids.  If  I had  a dog’s  squeaky  toy,  I could  probably  squeak  it 
for  an  hour,  smile  on  my  face,  without  getting  bored.  But  as  that  hour  fades  away  I would  begin  to  hate  that 
squeaky  toy.  I would  throw  it  across  the  room  and  hope  that  its  stupid  squeak  box  broke  thanks  to  the  free 
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concussion  I gave  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  next  morning  I would  walk  past  it,  then  peeking  backwards  at  it,  walk  in 
reverse  until  I would  be  able  to  reach  out  with  my  foot  and  poke  it  with  my  big  toe. 

“Squeeeeeaaaaakkk!” 

Instant  smile.  I no  longer  wish  for  it  to  be  dead  and  buried.  I pick  it  up,  squeeze  it  once  more,  and  while 
still  laughing  at  the  toy  from  the  99  cent  bin,  place  it  on  my  shelf  gingerly. 

He  is  my  squeaky  toy.  Sure  we  get  aggravated  with  each  other  once  in  a while.  He  squeaks  angrily  at 
me,  I crush  his  ribs  against  the  wall  - normal  behavior  for  two  best  friends.  But  no  matter  how  annoyed  we 
may  get  with  each  other,  we  always  fix  what  we  (read  as  I)  broke.  Whether  I am  angry,  depressed,  or  just  plain 
confused,  he  is  there  for  me.  He  provides  the  comfort,  warmth,  and  laughs  that  are  just  what  I need.  All  it  takes 
is  one  little  squeak.  I will  always  be  that  kid  at  heart,  with  my  little  you  at  my  side. 

-Leah  Cornish,  II 
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I ain't  blonde  like  Goldielocks  or  greedy  like  those  three  little  bears 
But  . . . Someone's  been  sittin’  in  my  rockin'  chair 

You  know  the  one  where  mama  would  sit  and  tell  stories  like  the  birds  and  the  bees 

And  you'd  be  like,  aw,  hell  naw,  please 

But  right  now,  I really  don't  give  a care 

Because  ...  someone's  been  sittin’  in  my  rockin’  chair 

The  one  that  I will  be  chillin'  in  when  I grow  old  and  gray 
And  even  die  in  it  in  my  sleep  if  I had  it  my  way 
And  when  I pass  on  and  I'm  gone, 

It  really  won’t  matter  if  you  don’t  shed  a tear 
Because  someone’s  been  sittin'  in  my  rockin'  chair 

I began  to  weep  because  it's  an  antique  of  my  ancestor’s  time 

It's  worth  more  than  your  money,  sex,  fame,  and  jewelry  combined 

I’m  the  chosen  one  and  it’s  not  mine  to  share 

I'm  fit  to  take  out  the  lazy-my-feet-are-so-tired-I-must-rest  bum. 

Whose  someone’s  been  sittin’  in  my  rockin’  chair 

But  when  I take  a closer  look  to  see  whose  nine  and  a half  sized  feet  are  really  there 
I see  a reflection  of  my  ancestor,  a sore,  worn-out  slave,  resting  in  our  rockin’  chair 


-Shaina  Gilbert,  III 
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Spring 


It's  august  outside 
but  you  feel  like  midwinter 
solstice,  with  all  the  candles 
of  bitter  wax  glowing 
dripping  onto  holly 
it's  sizzling  on  the  pavement 
but  you're  an  icy  touch 
all  around  me 
it’s  heatwaves  rising  off  the 
concrete  sidewalk 
but  you  vibrate  like 
chattering  icicles 
and  i don’t  know  why. 


- Yucong  Ma,  III 
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He  likes  the  feel  of  the  wine  \ he  rich,  bloody  wine,  ready  to  slide  down 

his  waiting  throat,  the  play  of  light  c lected  onto  the  glass  surface  - distorted, 


bulimic  chiaroscuro,  but  beautiful  nonetheless.  Most  of  all,  he  loves  the  way  the  stem  fits  so  perfectly  into  his 
broad  hand,  delicate  and  yet  strong  at  the  same  time.  Like  a neck,  supporting  the  head,  day  after  day,  with  nary 
a respite,  only  in  death.  He  raises  his  glass  to  the  four  corners  of  the  empty  room,  and  finally,  mockingly,  to 
himself  in  the  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  raises  a glass  to  his  beauty,  for  yes,  he  finds  himself  beautiful  - 
fine,  silver}’  hair  and  translucent  skin,  unmarred  by  care  or  age.  Perfect,  almost  as  a baby’s,  yet  touched  with  a 
coat  of  steel,  the  perfect  features  set  into  a mask  of  cruelty,  calculating  gray  eyes  heavily  lidded  by  bloodlust.  He 
raises  the  glass  to  himself,  and  drains  it.  Then  slowly,  he  tightens  his  hold  on  the  glass’s  slender  neck,  squeezing 
harder  and  harder  until  it  breaks,  and  falls  to  the  floor.  The  foot  and  cup  shatter  into  a million  small  pieces  of 
crystal,  staining  the  carpet  with  the  last  dregs  of  the  wine.  The  stem,  however,  has  not  shattered,  but  lies  on  the 
floor  exactly  as  he  dropped  it  - perfect,  unchanged,  but  cut  neatly  in  tow,  cleanly  as  though  cut  with  a diamond. 

This  performance  - for  really  such  a blatant  display  of  vanity  can  be  called  nothing  else  - has  not 
gone  unobserved.  The  woman  who  has  until  now  been  standing  in  the  corner,  watching,  approaches  slowly, 
sensuously.  She  is  very  like  the  man  in  the  way  she  looks,  silvery  pale,  all  the  color  bleached  out  of  her  along 
with  the  kindness  - for  her  head,  too,  has  the  stiffness  that  comes  of  arrogance  and  self-assurance,  and  her 
beautiful,  seductive  mouth  is  firmly  pressed  into  a hard  line.  She  bows  to  him,  movements  combined  fluidly 
into  something  that  is  half  deference,  half  dance.  He  draws  her  up,  as  he  relieves  her  of  her  burden,  kissing  her 
mockingly  on  her  cold  red  lips.  The  kiss  deepens,  becomes  hungry,  but  his  eyes  are  open,  greedily  devouring 
the  parchment  clasped  in  his  hands,  ancient  ink  smearing  onto  the  fingers  that  wish  to  hold  the  reins  of  the 
w’orld  in  their  clammy  grasp. 


-Anneke  Schwob,  III 
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Boston  Driver’s 


Obtaining  Your  License 

While  we  all  know  that  it's  a big  waste  of  time,  you  have  to  go  to  driver’s  education.  Don't  worry, 
you  don't  have  to  pay  attention.  Or  stay  awake.  Or  show  up.  Most  driving  schools  don’t  really  care,  they’ll 
let  you  slide.  As  long  as  you  have  their  $300  in  check  or  money  order,  you're  golden.  Most  of  driving  school 
consists  of  watching  videos  where  Don  Johnson  and  “Mean”  Joe  Greene  talk  to  you  about  seat  belt  safety.  All 
you  have  to  worry  about  is  your  road  test. 

Now,  certain  places,  like  the  Quincy  Armory,  actually  expect  you  to  “know  how  to  drive”  so  we  suggest 
that  you  take  your  test  at  the  Dorchester  Armory.  Before  doing  so,  make  sure  you  have  practiced  driving 
around  the  block.  You  will  be  tested  on  this. 

Rules  of  the  Road 

Now,  to  be  a fully  qualified  Boston  Driver,  you  must  obey  the  uniquely  Bostonian  traffic  laws.  These  are 
most  easily  understood  when  you  know  the  3 different  types  of  drivers: 

You  - There  is  only  one  good  driver  on  the  road,  and  you  are  s/he. 

Jerks  - This  makes  up  the  majority  of  drivers  on  the  road.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  to  walk  all  over  you 
in  a moment  of  weakness. 

The  Slowr  - While  these  people  do  not  dominate  the  road,  there  are  just  enough  to  make  any  given  car 
ride  infuriating. 

The  Speed  Limit  is  very  important.  The  rule  is  that  you  must  drive  at  least  11  MPH  over  whatever  is 
posted,  although  30  is  preferable.  Unfortunately,  the  slow  have  a tendency  to  drive  the  actual  speed  limit.  To 
counteract  this  you  must  either  honk,  tailgate,  or  pass  the  offending  party  to  show  your  frustration. 

Traffic  Signals  are  interesting  creatures.  Here  is  what  they  mean: 

Green  means  go,  and  lay  on  your  horn  if  someone  is  not  preceding  fast  enough. 

Yellow  means  floor  it,  or  you’re  going  to  be  late  to  wherever  you  are  going. 

Red  means  slam  on  the  brake  and  swear  at  all  the  slow  people  whose  fault  it  is 
that  you  missed  the  light. 

The  Right  of  Way  Law  reads  as  follows:  You  always  have  the  right  of  way  until 
some  jerk  takes  it  away  from  you. 
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Special  Driving  Situations 

Unless  there  is  very  little  traffic,  turning  onto  a main  street  might  call  for  a maneuver  called  cutting  off. 
This  means,  despite  the  fact  that  a car  is  obviously  too  close  to  you,  and  you  should  let  it  pass,  the  other  driver 
is  almost  guaranteed  to  be  a jerk,  and  they  might  be  upset  with  you.  If  so,  this  should  be  accompanied  with 
flipping  off  (see  appendix  l-C). 

Fixing  mistakes  can  take  more  time  than  you’re  willing  to  spend.  Find  the  solution  that  takes  the  least 
amount  of  time.  For  example,  if  you  aren't  paying  attention,  and  you  almost  miss  your  exit,  instead  of  getting 
off  at  the  next  one  and  looping  back,  cut  across  four  lanes  of  rush  hour  traffic  to  make  it.  Rest  assured,  any  lives 
that  you  put  at  risk  by  doing  so  are  not  as  important  as  the  10  minutes  you  saved  yourself. 

Keeping  Your  License 

If  a police  officer  can't  catch  you,  he  can't  take  your  license  away. 

And  buckle  up.  It’s  the  law. 


-Caleb  Larson,  II 
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They're  usually  young  and  full  of  anger;  the  same  anger  that 
wiping  out  all  logic  and  common  sense.  They  come  in  all  shapes  and 


Victi 


/ blinds  them,  completely 
sizes,  but  represent  a single 


color— w rapped  around  their  wrists  and  ankles,  tied  around  their  heads.  In  a sense,  they’re  the  church-going 
type.  They  congregate  there,  not  for  bible  study,  but  to  say  their  last  words  to  another  soldier,  fallen  in  the  line 
of  battle. 

I met  him  at  a party.  He  was  gorgeous  and  full  of  life.  At  first  I had  been  afraid  to  speak  to  him,  of  the 
things  he  might  have  said  in  response,  but  the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth  I fell  in  love  with  the  things  I had 
feared  most. 

He  used  to  be  intelligent.  He  had  a job  and  went  to  school.  He  was  gentle  and  compassionate  with  admi- 
rable mentality  and  strong  morals.  He  was  a milk  chocolate  brown,  but  the  only  color  that  mattered  to  him  was 
the  one  he  represented:  Red.  His  brother  gave  him  his  first  flag.  His  brother  gave  him  his  first  of  many  experi- 
ences: His  first  party,  his  first  drink,  first  use  of  a condom,  first  witness  of  a murder. 

His  brother  killed  someone,  and  he  watched  without  flinching.  It  was  almost  the  same  was  when  he 
watched  his  won  brother  die,  except  then  his  eyes  tried  to  tear  nd  his  bowels  tried  to  move.  It  was  at  that  mo- 
ment that  he  too  filled  with  anger,  learned  the  meaning  of  revenge  and  what  he  had  to  do  to  get  it. 

After  a while  he  did  as  most  good  things  in  life  do  and  took  a change  for  the  worst.  I was  there  the  whole 
time.  I watched  it  all  happen.  Some  nights  he’d  call,  breathing  deeply  with  hatred  in  his  voice.  Holding  the 
phone  close  to  his  lips,  he'd  whisper,  “Do  you  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  get  the  burna?  I'd  put  two  in  his 
throat,  make  him  die  slow...  make  him  suffer.''  I preferred  nightmares  to  the  bloody  images  that  danced  in  my 
mind.  I prayed  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  his  hands  on  a gun,  that  something  that  he  would  hold  him  back, 
make  him  call  his  own  bluff.  But  it  didn’t.  It  was  gone...  and  I knew  it. 

At  that  moment  he  became  one  of  “them”.  Another  soldier  fueled  by  revenge.  Another  member  of  the 
congregation,  peering  into  the  casket  with  vengeance  in  his  eyes.  Too  easily  did  he  obtain  a firearm.  38,28 
18— they’re  all  the  same  to  the  man  who  sold  it  to  him  (like  society  he  too  was  blind  and  ignorant).  Society 
watched  as  his  brother  murdered  another  on  the  street,  yet  nobody  saw.  Society  stood  by  as  a weapon  was  sold 
to  a minor;  Buy  one  get  one  free  and  the  third  you  get  half  off. 

I was  there  the  whole  time,  but  could  do  nothing.  There  was  nothing  I could  say  or  do  to  make  him  for- 
get what  he  had  had  his  mind  set  upon.  So  I did  nothing  and  all  I said  was...  ‘Be  careful.”  It  wasn’t  long  before  I 
saw  the  boy  on  the  news,  gunned  down  off  his  bike  in  front  of  a nearby  pizza  shop.  It  was  then  that  I was  struck 
with  the  dumbfoundedness  of  society,  aware  of  the  identities  of  both  the  killer  and  victim,  yet  silent  with  no 
intentions  of  speaking. 

When  I woke  up  this  morning,  I turned  on  the  news  with  fear  in  my  heart;  the  same  fear  that  I felt  last 
night  watching  the  news  and  will  feel  later  on  today  when  I buy  the  newspaper.  All  I can  do  now  is  pray  for  his 
protection,  because  these  days  everyone  has  a gun  and  those  who  don’t,  can  easily  get  one. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  days  when  boys  fought  with  their  fists?  Sure,  they  went  home  all  bruised  and 
bloody  but  at  least  they  “lived  to  fight  another  die”.  They  no  longer  fight  now.  They  would  rather  play  God  and 
take  lives.  He  used  to  be  intelligent,  but  now,  there’s  no  time  to  think,  only  to  run.  I fell  in  love  with  him  and 
still  love  him  now,  but  I may  never  get  to  tell  him  that.  He  used  to  hold  onto  love,  to  cherish  it,  but  now  the  only 
thing  he  holds  onto  is  that  gun.  He  stays  on  the  run  and  a change  in  pace  might  make  him  trip,  might  make  him 
the  one  in  the  casket  instead  of  looking  into  it,  might  make  him  a victim  of  revenge. 
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striding  purposefully 
down  the  street 

business  suits,  briefcases,  cellular  phones 
stop  for  nothing  except 
there  is  a group 

standing  motionless  on  the  sidewalk 
awestricken  by  the  sight... 
the  dancers'  movement  awakes 

and  heels  and  loafers  softly  click-pat  in  perfect  time  to  the  sound  of 
the  most  wonderful  inaudible  music 


on  the  street  horns  honk 
while  others  walk  by  oblivious 
of  this  moment 
of  this  life 

lost  when  the  clock  strikes 
lost  when  the  phones  ring 
when  they  snap  back  into  the  mundane 
with  realizations  that  there  are  more  important 

things 

than  epiphanies 

heads  shake  off  what  they  no  longer  understand 
they  strike  on  into  the  powerful  pale  current 
the  Colors  beyond  the  glass  forgotten 
the  few  who  knew  no  longer  knew 
the  few  who  were  no  longer  are 

window  art. 


-Julia  Armous,  IV 
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<thc  hair  is  tickling  her  arm.> — 

First  sentences.  They  mean  everything,  and  nothing.  The  hair  is  tickling  her  arm.  The  entirety 
of  one  moment,  in  six  words  about  a hair.  As  though  the  hair  was  all  there  is.  That  single  moment, 
within  which  there  are  infinitely  reciprocal  actions  and  reactions  summed  up  in  a single,  concentrated 
thought.  About  a hair.  The  hair,  it  seems,  is  all  there  is.  Time,  and  the  story,  begin  and  end  with  her 
hair. 

<once  upon  a time  there  was  a princess. ..> 

The  moment  - a lifetime.  One  word.  She  is  a princess,  for  now  and  evermore.  Maybe  she  liked 
tennis.  Maybe  she  wished  she  could  be  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  instead  of  having  to  listen  to  sessions 
of  Parliament  ad  nauseam  and  work  on  her  embroidery.  Does  it  matter?  What  is  this,  but  a facet?  We 
are  not  one  thing,  one  moment,  one  person,  one  word.  But  were  a pen  to  capture  even  three,  four,  of 
these  fractals  in  their  entirety,  the  moment  would  have  shifted.  To  be  replaced  by  new  moments  upon 
moments  upon  moments.  And  the  moment  has  passed. 

<and  they  lived  happily  ever  after. ..> 

The  happy  ending  has  come,  gone.  It  has  been  passed  over  and  trivialized.  Maybe  she  sued  for 
divorce.  Maybe  he  cheated  on  her  with  the  seven  dwarves.  Maybe  their  golden-haired  child  had  a few 
too  many  magic  mushrooms  from  the  enchanted  forest.  The  future  is  flattened  to  words  on  a page. 

In  the  beginning,  the  moment  is  a lifetime.  At  the  end,  the  lifetime  a moment. 


Strike  it  out,  and  start  a different  moment. 


<she  cups  her  head  in  her  hands  and  stares  at  the  moon.> 


<the  hair  still  tickles.  > 


-Anneke  Schwob,  III 
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Eduard  Mandelj  could  not  play  Mozart.  He  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  Mozart  if  Mozart 
himself  hit  him  in  the  head  with  a baby  gi'and,  thought  the  bald  conductor  standing  in  front  of  him.  And  an 
Austrian,  too!  the  conductor  tried  to  hide  his  dismay  as  he  waved  the  baton  with  a sharp,  slicing  motion. 

Michael  Korsakoff,  a generally  soft  and  careful  conductor,  would  not  have  been  so  upset  with  the  violist 
sitting  in  front  of  him.  He  would  not  have  been  so  upset  if  and  only  if  it  was  not  the  twenty-third  of  January 
and  if  they  were  not  in  the  Edward  Elgar  Concert  Hall  competing  for  a bundle  of  money  which  could  save 
Korsakoff  s School  of  Music.  The  talented  musicians,  with  the  exception  of  one  violist,  could  be  the  saviors 
of  the  school . . . if  they  won.  And  that  would  be  up  to  the  judges,  who  were  scribbling  away  on  their  score 
sheets. 

There  were  three  of  them  - a man  with  a thin  mustache,  a woman  with  a pointed  nose,  and  a blond- 
haired Austrian.  They  tried  hard  not  to  smile,  tried  hard  not  to  jeer,  tried  hard  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  orchestra.  Of  course,  that  was  a difficult  task.  How  hard  is  it  not  the  keep  a straight  face  during  a slow, 
sad  movement  when  there  is  a loud,  sharp,  inappropriate  squeaking  coming  from  the  violist?!  Can't  wait  to 
see  what  Mr.  Screw-up  will  do  next  the  woman  with  the  pointed  nose  chucked  and  quickly  placed  a cupped 
hand  over  her  mouth. 

“Mr.  Screw-up”  winced  as  he  played  the  solo  in  the  piece.  He  was  trying  hard,  really,  he  was.  Was  it 
his  fault,  after  all,  that  Korsakoff  had  put  him  in  the  front?  He  had  worked  just  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  members,  harder,  in  fact.  He  had  every  and  any  Austrian  in  the  world  to  hold  up,  every  Austrian 
wrho  w7as  proud  of  his  contributions  to  the  world,  especially  the  Austrians  in  his  family,  who  already  had  a 
reputation. 

And  it  was  just  that  reputation  that  Korsakoff  was  thinking  of  as  he  held  his  baton  down  (it  seemed 
silly  for  him  to  conduct  a soloist,  and  a tone  deaf  one,  at  that!)  Eduard  Mandelj  was  trying  hard,  it  was 
true.  But  why  couldn't  he  play  like  his  famous  brother , Roman,  who  had  won  the  Prime  la  Musica  at  the 
young  age  of  eleven?  He  was  hard  working,  talented,  and  smart.  Aren't  traits  supposed  to  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation?  Korsakoff  thought  as  he  tried  to  remember  the  biology  he  learned  from 
fifth  grade.  Yes,  he  had  put  Eduard  in  the  front,  but  why  hadn't  he  moved  him  back?  He  just  didn't  have  the 
heart,  that’s  all.  But  was  an  act  of  kindness  worth  a prestigious  competition  that  could  make  the  Korsakoff 
School  of  Music  prestigious? 

Korsakoff  weaved  his  baton  quickly  and  then  slowed  down  for  the  ritenuto.  With  the  flick  of  a wrist,  the 
symphony  was  over.  Korsakoff  turned  around  and  bowed  to  the  three  judges,  who  smiled  at  him  mockingly. 
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“Thank  you,”  they  managed  to  say,  trying  as  hard  as  they  could  to  stifle  their  laughter.  The  man  with  the 
thin  mustache  gathered  the  score  sheets  from  the  Austrian  and  the  lady  with  the  pointed  nose.  “F-fifty,”  the 
man  stammered  as  he  added  the  total. 

“Fifty?  Out  of  what?"  Korsakoff  calmly  asked  after  his  orchestra  left  the  stage,  proud  that  they  had  gotten 
into  the  competition,  but  disappointed  that  a problem  they  could  not  fix  might  ruin  their  school . . . forever. 
They  still  hoped  for  the  best,  even  they  knew  that  in  these  competitions,  the  results  were  determined  before  the 
players  even  had  a chance  to  perform.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Oscars,  they  reasoned. 

“Out  of . . . well,  there’s  no  point  in  telling  you.  You  didn’t  win.  I’ll  give  you  that  much.  There’s  always  . . . 
well  you  know  the  generic  phrase,”  the  man  with  the  mustache  said,  trying  to  give  Korsakoff  hope. 

How  would  Korsakoff  break  the  results  to  the  group?  It  was  hard  for  him  to  admit  his  mistakes.  No,  not 
his  mistakes.  The  violist’s  mistakes. 

He  was  the  one  who  ruined  the  competition  for  everyone. 

He  was  the  one  who  would  send  the  school  down  the  drain  and  ruin  it  all. 

He  was  also  the  one  standing  shyly  behind  the  concert  hall  door,  one  eyebrow  raised  and  mouth  slightly 

open. 


Can  we  talk?”  Eduard  asked. 

“Sure,  why  not?  Let’s  go  outside  the  concert  hall,”  Korsakoff  said  kindly  and  at  the  same  time  nervously. 
As  the  two  musicians  walked,  Korsakoff  thought  of  what  to  say.  Should  he  tell  him  that  everything  would  be 
okay  and  that  it  didn’t  matter  that  they  had  lost?  That  it  didn’t  matter  if  the  school  would  close  down,  just  as 
long  as  they  all  had  fun  playing  music?  Or  should  he  scold  the  violist? 

“I’m  sorry  I messed  up  the  competition.  I really  did  work  hard.  Maybe  I should  have  readjusted  my  viola 
or  played  softly,  but  does  it  matter  now?”  Eduard  asked. 

“No,  it  doesn’t.  Tell  me  next  time  if  you're  having  problems.” 

“Will  there  be  a next  time?  I mean,  we  lost,  didn’t  we?  It’s  just  that  today  was  not  my  day.  There  was  a lot 
of  pressure  and  bad  luck,  that’s  all.  I’m  sorry  it  happened.”  Eduard  paused  for  a bit  to  tell  Korsakoff,  after  some 
thinking,  what  really  happened.  “It  could  have  been  the  fact  that  I really  wanted  to  practice  cello.  I was  gonna 
switch  to  cello  . . .” 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  bad  luck  and  not  He  obviously  hadn’t  heard. 

“Lack  of  practice?”  Eduard  asked,  fully  aware  of  the  “practicing  is  the  greatest  thing  you  can  do  for 
yourself  - trust  me,  I know”  speech  that  was  coming.  Realizing  that  Korsakoff  wouldn’t  have  approved  of  his 
switching  instruments  last  minute  and  his  dislike  of  the  viola,  he  buttered  up  his  lie.  “No.  It  was  the  event 
itself.  Maybe  even  the  music.  Mozart  can  be  really  intense  sometimes.” 
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"That's  more  Beethoven,  but  you're  right.  Just  try  to  ignore  the  audience  and  let  your  fingers  play 
instead.  Or  pretend  that  you  are  Mozart  and  that  everyone  has  come  to  see  you,  the  great  prodigy,  play  your 
instrument." 

"Mozart  and  Beethoven?”  Eduard  asked,  really  winding  up.  “All  I could  think  about  was  how  I couldn’t  do 
anything  to  fix  my  sound.  It  was  unfair.  I wanted  to  sound  good  and  even  though  I tried  hard,  nothing  would 
come  out  right."  At  least  that  was  the  truth. 

“Well,  that's  the  way  things  are  sometimes.” 

“I  still  feel  bad,  though.  I wish  I could  go  back  up  there  and  win  that  competition  for  you.”  Another  lie. 
"we  could  go  do  that  duet,  that  violin-viola  thing  . . . the  Koncertant  Yeah  right. 

"Just  make  this  a ...”  Korsakoff  stopped  to  think,  “a  learning  experience.” 

Eduard  sighed.  What  was  the  use?  He  blew  it.  He  could  go  home  and  cry  about  it  or  he  could  pretend  it 
never  happened.  It  didn't  really  matter  now,  so  he  didn’t  even  think  about  it. 

Korsakoff,  seeing  that  he  had  not  given  the  boy  an  adequate  answer  quickly  added,  “Mozart  would  have 
been  proud  of  your  efforts.” 

Just  one  more  lie  for  the  pack.  “Mozart  would  have  thrown  something  at  me.”  With  guilt. 

Korsakoff  looked  up  toward  the  giant  portraits  of  Mozart  and  Elgar  hanging  on  the  wall  in  front  of  them. 
As  the  light  shined  in  from  outside,  Mozart's  lips  seemed  to  curve  into  a small,  thin  smile. 

That  baby  grand  seems  as  though  it  could  use  a lift. . . 


-Alina  Voronov,  III 
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The  Boatman’s  Flute 


Once  Upon  A Time... 

There  was  a lonely  boatman,  who  was  gifted  with  a skill  in  music  but  cursed  with  a face  not  meant  for 

love. 

He  floated  by  on  this  calm  river  day  by  passing  day. 

And  each  day  he  would  play  his  lovely  tunes  on  his  lonely  flute  to  fill  the  emptiness.  The  notes  and  the 
tunes  floated,  fluttered  and  filled  the  warm  golden  skies  with  their  sweet  melodies.  Dancing  their  gaily  way  to  a 
far-off  and  attentive  listener,  swooning  and  caressing  her  ears  with  their  beautiful  unspoken  words. 

Day  by  day  the  boatman  would  sail  by  and  play  his  songs,  oblivious  to  the  enticing  spell  he  was  placing 
on  the  fair  young  woman.  Filling  her  spirit  with  love  and  longing,  a longing  for  a lover  who  would  free  her  from 
a daily  repitition  of  dull  luxury  in  her  father’s  manor. 

Drifting  by  in  this  way,  the  days  turned  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  months.  The  flowing  waves 
drifted  idly  by  and  became  painted  with  flower  petals.  Counting  the  6,  7,  8 petals  in  each  and  every  wave; 
one  for  every  month  the  dimpled  flower  blossomed  from  the  seed  of  love  implanted  by  his  sweet  lullaby.  The 
boatman  realized  this  was  her  showing  him  her  approval;  the  flowers  fluttering  from  her  window  to  his  heart. 

And  thus  these  two  strangers  became  lovers,  united  by  a flute  and  embracing  each  other  by  sweet 
chimes  dancing  with  blossoming  petals. 

One  day  by  sweet  or  unfortunate  chance,  I know  not  which,  the  boatman  ferried  a passenger  on  his 
not-so-lonelv  boat.  They  passed  by  the  familiar  window,  on  the  far  off  side  of  the  riverbank  and  the  passenger, 
noticing  the  happiness  in  the  boatman's  galnce,  inquired  about  his  happy  state.  Understanding  the  story,  he 
laughed  and  siad,  “You  sad  fool.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a rich  lord.  How  can  such  a woman  like  her  ever  love 
such  an  ugly  boatman  like  yourself?" 

The  sky  lost  its  happy  glow  and  the  waves  drifted  by,  aloof.  The  air  no  longer  danced  but  left  a feeling 
of  emptiness.  The  petals  didn’t  kiss  his  moist  cheek  and  the  boatman  decided  never  to  return  to  that  familiar 
stream  and  to  forget  those  happy  times.  For  he  realized  they  were  but  a shadow  and  a whisper,  the  image  of  the 
moon  in  water. 

Without  the  friendly  notes  that  touched  her  heart,  the  trees  sagged  a litle  lower  with  each  passing  day. 
The  air  didn’t  fill  with  ticklish  giggle  that  brought  her  daily  happiness.  Food  didn’t  touch  her  rosy  lips  and  a 
sickness  fell  over  her,  a malady  that  no  physician  could  cure.  Doctors  know  all  about  the  condicions  of  the  five 
elements,  but  nothing  of  the  heart. 

The  lover's  old  friend  and  messenger  helped  them  once  again.  The  helpful  air,  carrying  an  unseen 
envelope  and  floating  it  to  the  boatman’s  ear  was  news  of  her  illness  and  a reward  for  the  one  who  would  relieve 
her  of  it. 

A hope  stirred  up  his  heart  and  suddenly  flower  petals  flew  around  his  mind.  It  danced  about  and  he 
noticed  the  sweet  smell  of  pine  trees  that  wafted  in  the  warm  air.  The  sweet  aroma  permeated  through  the  very 
pores  of  his  soft  wood  house.  Streaks  of  sunlight  shot  through  the  leaves  from  outside  and  speckled  and  danced 
about  the  bamboo  furniture,  kissing  and  licking  everything  golden  yellow.  The  cool  spring  air  awakened  him 
and  the  soft  breeze  drew  him  from  his  house.  The  streaks  of  sun  glittered  and  tingled  and  danced  between 
the  leaves  in  the  oak.  The  breeze  waded  about  the  loose  folds  of  his  clothes  and  filled  him  with  a sweet-sweet 
sensation.  The  grass  gave  off  a distinguishing  fragrance  that  came  only  with  the  mingling  of  dew,  which  always 
accompanies  the  spring,  like  two  lovers  cheek  to  cheek.  The  titter  tatter  of  the  birds,  the  lulling  crackle  of  the 
grass,  the  swooshing  branches  and  the  leaves  in  the  trees  greeted  him  and  they  invited  him  to  step  outside. 
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The  sweet  inviting  wind,  the  lovely  flowers,  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  trees  all  seemed  to  say,  “Go  on,  Go 
to  her,  Go  and  tell  her  you  love  her.”  The  wind,  the  air,  the  divinity  of  it  all  seemed  to  say  to  him,  “The  world  is 
yours,  take  it  and  be  happy.” 

The  boatman  set  upon  going  to  the  manor  that  he  knew  so  well. 

He  went  for  the  hope  of  seeing  his  love  for  the  first  time,  certain  that  she  would  return  his  adulation. 

Upon  entering  the  courtyard,  the  servants  asked  him  his  business  and  when  he  said  he  came  to  help  the 
maiden  in  her  illness,  they  rudely  sent  him  away  discovering  that  all  he  possessed  was  a flute.  Seeing  that  there 
was  no  way  to  get  to  his  beloved,  he  played  his  songs  and  the  notes  reached  her.  Her  cheeks  flushed  a rosy  pink 
and  she  ran  to  meet  her  lover,  for  he’s  come  at  last.  Her  heart  raced  but  her  legs  ran  faster  as  she  hurried  down 
from  her  room,  following  the  familiar  melodies  she  knew  so  well.  Upon  seeing  his  image  in  the  distance  she 
slowed  down,  and  as  she  crept  closer,  she  could  no  longer  hear  the  mute  flute.  No  soft  words  could  touch  her 
stone  ears  for  her  eyes  were  her  masters  now.  She  stood  in  silence  and  motioned  for  her  servants  to  give  him 
the  reward  for  curing  her  of  her  once  sweet  madness. 

As  he  saw  her  in  the  distance,  he  shared  in  her  happiness  and  the  flute  had  united  them  once  again  for  a 
sweet  moment,  but  now,  they  were  strangers  once  more. 

The  world  stood  still.  The  moon  had  crashed  down.  The  boatman  raised  his  hand  in  opposition  to  the 
money  and  left  the  manor.  His  face  was  as  still  as  stone  and  he  left  the  sad  place.  Clutching  his  flute  so  hard 
that  it  became  forever  mute.  He  never  came  back  to  the  old  river  and  never  played  his  tunes  on  his  lonely  flute. 
His  boat  rotted  on  the  shores  but  no  one  noticed.  No  one  remembered  the  lonely  boatman  who  daily  sailed  by 
the  winding  river. 

The  days  passed  in  the  manor  and  the  girl  never  heard  the  sweet  melodies  ever  again.  The  sight  of  his 
face  had  disgusted  her  but  now,  her  heart  yearned  for  it;  and  the  music  that  it  brought  to  her  mind  every  time 
she  thought  of  him.  Sometimes  she  would  hear  something  that  sounds  like  a flute,  but  when  she  listened  for  it 
again,  it  was  only  the  sound  of  the  sad  wind  whistling  in  the  bamboo  groves  on  the  shores  of  the  empty  river. 
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WHEN  HIS  FK.IEND  TUfCNED  18... 


he  arrives  alone 
sweating,  shivering  in  the 
cold. 

nobody’s  there 

except  him,  the  geese, 

and  the  gravestones  as  his  witnesses; 

he  speaks  softly 

like  winter  whispering 

through  his  grandmother’s  windows. 

they  have  been  there  too  often 

rather 

his  shade  of  smile 
is  echoed  by  the  sun’s 
slight  offerings, 
no  tears  come 
a fleeting  pause, 
then  he  departs, 
he  wanted  to  be  there 
when  his  friend 
turned  18. 

-Rob  Winikates,  I 
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